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RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF YONAUSTAUF, 


Il. 

THE reader will gain a considerable knowledge of the 
topography of the Danube, if his perusal of these arti- 
cles be accompanied by reference to a map of the course 
of the river. This is so very instructive a method of 
reading, that we would strongly recommend the habit of 
referring to maps, whenever the subject admits of such 
a mode of illustration. 

After leaving Donauwérth the first place of interest 
to the traveller is Steppberg, celebrated for the litho- 
graphic stones which are there embarked. The supply 
is derived from the quarries of Solenhofen: the stones 
are sent from thence to the principal cities of Europe, 
and, indeed, to other parts of the world, since no stone 
so well adapted to the purpose has been found elsewhere. 
The stone is a dull, yellowish limestone: it occurs in 
slaty beds and thin slabs easily separated. It is classed 
among the subordinate beds of the oolite, and abounds 
in organic remains. Fossil fish, crabs, insects, and 
plants, are found in it in great quantity, mingled with 
the bones of several species of that remarkable extinct 
reptile, the pterodactyl, or flying-lizard, whose varied 
organization adapted it to the earth, the air, and the 
water. 

As we proceed, our voyage becomes dull and unin- 
teresting by the presence of the Donaumoos, a leyel 
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; moor of moss, occupying both banks of the river Por- 
tions of this morass are being reclaimed by the xgricul- 
turist, and several thousand colonists have been brought 
hither, from various parts of Bavaria. 

The dull town of Ingolstadt is situated on the left 
bank. Its population is about 9000, a small number 
for so extensive a place. Its fortifications have recently 
been reconstructed on an improved plan. The former 
works have withstood sieges from Gustavus Adolphus, 
Duke Bernard, of Saxe Weimar, and Moreau, the last 
of whom demolished them. One of the curiosities of 
the’ arsenal is the horse of Gustavus, which was shot 
under him at the siege, preserved and stuffed. In 1800 
the university of this place, where Dr. Faustus studied, 
was transferred to Munich. This was the first place in 
Germany where the Jesuits were publicly allowed to appear 
as teachers, and Loyola, the founder of the order, was 
accustomed to call it “his little Benjamin.” 

The beaver is occasionally met with at that part of 
the Danube situate between Vohburg and Neustadt, but 
it is becoming more and more rare. From Neustadt to 
Ratisbon the scenery becomes interesting: the river 
flows through a grand and gloomy defile, the sides of 
. which are formed by perpendicular precipices 300 feet 

high, or of overhanging rocks. The only vacant space 
between the cliffs and the river is at Wettenburg, where 
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there is a convent of that name, one of the oldest Bene- 
dictine monasteries of Bavaria: it is now converted into 
a brewefy- . ae 

Ta tlie east of thid defilé; where the Altmitilil joins 
the Danube, is situated the small town of Kellheim. 
This place is likely to become important from its situa- 
tion at the mouth of the canzl, now forming to unite the 
Danube with the Main, through the Altmiihl and the 
Rednitz. The Altmiihl is ap = rendered navigable as 
far as Dietfurth, where the excavated canal commences, 
and is continued as far as Bamberg on the Main, a dis- 
tance of about 112 miles. This great undertaking, 
which will occupy about five years for its completion, 
was made at the instigation of the King of Bavaria, and 
thus will be realized the favourite scheme of Charle- 
magne, of whititig the Black Sea with the German 
Ocean. , 

The atiéient city of Ratisbon; celebrated for what it 
has been father thai for what it is, has been already 
described in the Saturday Magazine, Vol. VI., p. 186, 
since whieh; however, moré thai one tourist has made 
this place an object of attéfition. We select an interest- 
ing noticé of a fearful pottion of the Rath or Council- 
house, nafiiely, its dungeons, and Chamber of Torture. 
We do riot it general approve of such descriptions, but 
they may sometimes be made to serve a useful purpose. 
Living a8 Wé do if a land of freedom, under the in- 
fluence of the mild docttines of the Protestant faith, it 
is difficult for tis to realize in our own minds, the times 
of civil aiid religious persecution. Such a age wy as 
the followiig enables us to some extent to do so: we 
may form from it ai idea of the unchristian spitit which 
pervaded ifiost governments a few centtries back, and 
feel grateftil that they no longer exist. The Rathhaus 
is a gloottiy irregular pile, but of historical interest, be- 
cause the Diets of the empire were held in it for nearly 
150 years. In the hall of the assembly may still be 
seen thé imperial throne, with the benches for the elec- 
tors aiid the evclesiastical and civil members. 


Thé datnsel who acted a8 ttiy guide was about to lead me 
throtigh a long sitite of rovttis; but I begged her, in prefer- 
ence, to fet me see thé prisons. Accordingly, having 
descended the stairs, she disappeared, and in a few minutes 
returned, bearing a lanthorn atid some sheets of paper, with 
which she led the way to the vaults below the building. 
After several turnings and windings, wé caine to a door- 
way, so low that I was obliged to end fiearly double to 
enter it; and, on passing it, I found myself, with my back 
still bent, (for there was not room to stand upright,) in a 
low vaulted dungeon, six or eight feet square, lined with 
wood, having a raised step at one end, to serve as a pillow 
to the inmate of this miserable cell. Daylight was entirely 
denied to him; and the only air that could reach him, 
from the dark passage without, came through a small 
grating in the door. On the outside of this chamber, my 
[mp stooped down at a trap of iron grating, strongly 

astened with holts and chains; and, lighting one of the 
pieces of paper, pushed it through the bars. As it fell, I 
a by its light, a dungeon more horrid than the 

; 4 kind of well about twelve feet deep, with no other 
entrance than this trap-door; so that the prisoner must 
have been let down into it as into a living tomb. Of the 
former kind of cells, there are nineteen or twenty, of the 
latter three or four; they are happily no longer used. We 
passed hence, through several strong iron doors to the Tor- 
ture Chamber, a lofty apartment, with ample space for the 
exercise of the — of cruelty deposited in it, which, 
to my surprise, I find existing here in a nearly perfect state. 
First, there is the common rack, resembling a long bedstead 
or platform of boards, upon which the culprit was laid, his 
feet attached to one end, and his arms fastened to a rope 
which pores round a windlass at the other, so as to stretch 
out his limbs to the utmost extent that agony would allow 
without causing death. The second species of torture 
resembled the first, but was inflicted vertically instead of 
horizontally, by raising the victim, by a rope attached to 
his arms, whic were bound behind his back, to the roof, 
and then letting him fall, by loosening the rope, to within a 
few inches of the ground. Two stones, so heavy that I 
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could not lift them, were previously attached to the feet, so 
that the jerk inflicted by the sudden fall must have strained 
every joint out of its socket. This instrument consists of 
an upright frame of wood, with a windlass about two feet 
from the ground, to which the rope is still fastened by one 
end, while the other dangles from a pulley inthe roof, with 
a triangle of wood attached to it. To this the arms of the 
victims were fastened. The third instrument was a ve 
high arm-chair, having, instead of a cushion, a seat stuc 
full of small sharp spikes of wood about two inches high, 
upon which the prisoner was made to sit with weights on 
his lap, and others ing from his feet. There is, also, a 
wooden horse, on the sharp edge of which the criminal was 
made to ride; and two or three other instruments equally 
horrible, the invention of which is a disgrace to human 
nature. One side of this chamber is partitioned off by a 
screen of wooden trellis-work, behind which may still be 
seen the desk at which the judges sat, seeing and hearing 
all that passed, but unseen themselves, and took down the 
confessions extracted from the victims at the moment of 
agony. I felt a thrill of horror in beholding this abomi- 
nable machinery, which, I think, surpasses in ingenuity 
the far-famed dungeons of Venice, and is, I believe, the 
only example in Europe of such an apparatus perfectly 

reserved. It deserves to be preserved, to show that, at 
east in judicial proceedings, the world has improved. The 
torture chamber lies directly under the hall of the diet; 
and, had not the floor been well lined, the cries of the suf- 
ferers must have reached the ears of the assembly. The 
lining is now removed, so that the light actually appears 
through cracks in the ceiling above. 


Before we proceed on our voyage, attention should be 
directed to the excellent view of Ratisbon and the course 
of the Danube as far as Donaustauf obtained from the 
Cathedfal. The ascent to it is by the Esels Thurm, or 
Asses’ Tower; 86 called because the materials for the 
upper part of the building were carried up to it on the 
backs of asses; and for their convenience, it is provided 
with @ Winding inclined plane; instead of a staircase. 
This towef was a mere temiporaty erection, intended to 
supply the place of a scaffolding; biit as the building has 
never been completed; it has not been removed. 

A few miles below Ratisbon, of the left bank of the 
river, théré is a Fvé¢ky eminence oti Which stand the ruins 
of the eastle of Donatistauf showi iti our frontispiece. 
A little market town of the saihe natié oceupies the foot 
of the rock; and both were otigitially the property of the 
bishops 6f Ratisbon, on which account the castle was 
blown tp dtiring the Thirty years’ War, by Duke Bernard 
of Weimar, and reduced to a ruinous condition. The 
commanding situation of this fortress, together with its’ 
ancient strength, caused it to be a place of considerable 
importance during the middle ages, and many and fierce 
were the contests of opposing parties, to gain possession 
of it. Several times was it laid siege to and snatched 
from its holy masters, and several times were they suc- 
cessful in the recovering possession of it. At length it 
was pledged to Bavaria, and afterwards, in spite of the 
earnest protests of the bishops, Donaustauf was sold to 
Charles the Fourth of Bohemia, who was too shrewd as 
well as too powerful to fear the denouncement of spiri- 
tual and temporal vengeance on the part of the bishops. 
During the reign of this monarch, it remained the 
barrier of Bohemia, but under his feeble successors it 
was recovered by the chapter and again pledged to 
Bavaria. It was reduced to its present condition by 
Duke Bernard in 1634, and now belongs to the Prince 
of Thurn and Taxis, who has improved its picturesque 
appearance by means of plantations and preserved the 
ruins from farther decay. The view from the ram- 
parts of this castle is described as being extremely beauti- 
ful. The bright Danube flows majestically on, and 
boldly sweeping round some rocky point almost doubles 
itself by a sudden and unexpected curve, or gracefully 
winding amidst large tracts of cultivated land is for a 
while lost amongst groves and hamlets, and then expands 
to view again like a broad and beautiful lake. 

A wooden bridge crosses the river near Donaustauf, 
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and is said to be the longest on the Danube. These 
bridges are of slight construction that they may be par- 
tially removed in winter to allow a free passage for the 
ice; but though they tremble under the weight of a man 
walking across them, yet the principle on which they are 
constructed is so secure that they very seldom give way. 
Below the bridge, the left bank of the river is agreeably 
spotted with the white villas of the wealthy citizens of 
Ratisbon, who escape from their commercial cares to 
this pleasant retreat, in the same way that our London 
tradesmen leave the smoky environs of St. Paul’s for the 
healthful neighbourhood of Highgate or Hornsey. 

About half a mile from the town of Donaustauf, on a 
commanding eminence, three hundred feet above the 
Danube, there is now in progress a most interesting and 
noble edifice called the Valhalla. This is a Grecian 
temple of the Doric order in the colossal proportions of 
the Parthenon, intended as a national monument and 
temple of fame for Germany. It is being erected by the 
present king, Lewis of Bavaria, as a receptacle for the 
statues and busts of the celebrated characters of Ger- 
many in all ages, whether statesmen, poets, heroes, ar- 
tists, musicians, or other distinguished persons. The 
statues of heroes are to find a place there from that of 
Arminius, the conqueror of the Romans, to those of 
Bliicher and Schwartzenberg; the early Minne and 
Meister-singers are to be honoured there, as well as 
Gothe, Schiller, and the eminent of the present era. 

The first stone of this building was laid in 1830, and 
it is expected that the whole will be finished in the present 
year, The architect is Von Klenze, and it is stated 
that he has executed his work in a masterly and magni- 
ficent manner. Many of the stones are of vast size; 
those which connect the pillars above are fifteen feet 
long, and each required twenty-six horses to drag them up 
the hill. The decorations of the exterior and interior 
of the Valhalla have long employed the most eminent 
sculptors of Germany. Schwanthaler, of Munich, has 
executed the frieze for the pediment, which represents 
Germany in the centre, with symbolical figures of the 
principal German states on mE side. The construction 
of a carriage-road direct from Munich to the Valhalla, 
has been for some time completed: it winds up the hill 
from the bridge of Donaustauf to the back of the temple, 
and conveys the traveller to the platform of the temple, 
from which a most magnificent view is obtained along 
the line of the Danube, and over the plains of Bavaria, 
to the snowy peaks of the Alps of Tyrol. 

The erection of so important an edifice as the Valhalla, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Donaustauf, will 
most likely raise that little town to a much greater 
degree of importance than it has yet attained. 


Tue greatest error is the mistaking of the true end of 
knowledge: for men have entered into a desire of learnin; 
and knowledge, sometimes, upon a natural curiosity ol 
inquisitive appetite; sometimes, to entertain their minds 
with variety and delight; sometimes, for ornament and 
reputation; sometimes, to enable them to victory of wit and 
contradiction; and most times, for lucre and profession; but 
seldom, ogg d to give a true account of their gift of 
reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if there were 
sought in knowledge, a couch, whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit ; or a terrace, for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down, witha fair prospect; or a tower 
of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or 
eommanding ground, for strife and contention; or a shop, 
for profit and sale; and not @ rich storehouse for the glory of 
the Creator and the relief of man’s estate-—Lorp Bacon. 


Txosr who, in confidence of superior capacities or attain- 
ments disregard the common maxims of life, should be 
reminded that nothing will supply the want of prudence ; 


and that negligence and irregularity, long continued, will 


make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible—Dr. Jonnson. = , 
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* THE COLOURS OF THE DEW-DROP. 


Tue resplendent light and colours of the Dew-drop are 
so striking as ofttimes to have called upon the province of 
poetry to describe its beauties; but still it seldom presents 
the same richness and variety of tints as are seen in the 
rainbow. Why is this? The Rev, Dr. Scoresby has 
answered this question, and in doing so has furnished 
many pleasing details, which, to use his own words,— 


may afford a new source of interesting observation by 
those of a scientific turn of mind,—and the opening to ob- 
servation of a beautiful class of phenomena, especially to 
persons dwelling in the country, on any morning when the 
sun shines upon the dew-bespangled herbage. And trifling 
as to the mass of the busy world such investigations may 
seem—to the spiritually enlightened mind, and to the true 
admirer of nature, the scriptural truth will in this case be 
abundantly manifest—‘The works of the Lord are great,’ 
(and beautiful), ‘sought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein.’—Psalm cxi., 2. 

An attentive observation of the multitudes of diamond- 
like gems pendent on the grass, and sparkling in the 
morning sunbeam, will reveal a not unfrequent coloured 
drop of yellow, or orange, but it is difficult to detect drops 
of a blue, green, or red colour. It occurred, therefore, 
to Dr. Scoresby that the distance at which many of the 
most resplendent drops were seen might render the effect 
of the colours inappreciable. With the assistance of a 
fourteen-inch pocket telescope he found at once “that 
the drop tinged with yellow or orange as seen by the 
naked eye, now assumed, according to the position in 
which it was viewed, the principal variety of the exqui- 
site tints of the iris.” A little practice enabled him (on 
any occasion of either dew or rain drops being pendant 
on the grass or shrubs when the sun was tolerably clear) 
to fix the telescope at once on some of the most fitting 
globules for exhibiting the colours, and to develope by a 
slight motion of the head, whilst viewing a particular 
globule, the principal tints of the spectrum. It is neces- 
sary, however, to be provided with a telescope which can 
be adjusted to a very short focal distance, so that, by 
being drawn out beyond the usual focus, objects at the 
distance of only three or four yards may become dis- 
tinctly visible. Coloured dew-drops may thus be seen 
in a great variety of positions with respect to the sun. 

Dr. Scoresby recommends, as the simplest way of 
finding the fitting globules for examination, to turn the 
back to the sun, and take the shadow of the observer's 
head on the ground as the guide. Within a few inches of 
the shadow of the head, most brilliant drops, reflecting 
like the diamond, will be seen, and sometimes exhibiting 
colours. But within, perhaps, a yard or two of the 
shadow, (at an angular distance of 10° or 12°) if 
the sun have considerable altitude, globules of a most 
gorgeous character may not unfrequently be observed ; 
whilst others, at greater distances, will present by 
a slight motion of the head, almost all the pheno- 
mena in succession of the solar arch. If the globule be 
to the right of the observer (the back being to the sun) 
and any colour be seen, let the head be inclined to 
the right until white light alone is reflected. Then slowly 
returning the head towards the left, a succession of 
colours will be seen, differing however in their order 
according to the number of reflections and refractions. 
When at a large angular distance, (such as nearly half 
a right angle from the shadow of the head of the ob- 
server), the series commonly observed by Dr, Scoresby 
is, bluish, like the sapphire; pale blue; brilliant white, 
like the diamond; straw-colour; pink; orange; orange 
approaching to red. At this angular distance the nearer 
drops, #.¢., those within five or ten yards, exhibit 
scarcely more than three different or distinct colours; 
but the remote drops (such as those at fifteen or twenty 
yards’ distance), commonly display the whole variety 
just deseribed. 

In the globules, however, at small — distances, 
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the reverse order of colour may be observed. On the 
Ist of May, of the last year, at eight in the morning, 
the sun being very bright, and tne globules of dew nu- 
merous and large, Dr. Scoresby observed one globule of 
singular beauty and splendour at the distance of about a 
yard from the shadow of his head. Its brillianey, when 
reflecting only white light, outvied, if possible, that of 
the diamond ; and the tints which successively appeared 
on examining it with the small telescope, under a slight 
change of position, were singularly rich, and indeed gor- 
geous. The globule was a little to the right hand of the 
shadow of his head, and when examined from right to 
left the succession of colours was as follows:—/faint 
purple, pink, red, orange, yellow, green, bluish-white, 
resembling, in lustre and fire the diamond. The order 
here, the first two tints, was that of the primary rain- 
bow. 

Various attempts were made to determine whether 
there were any particular angles at which the develope- 
ment of colours was resoluble, but Dr. Scoresby was not 
able to reduce the phenomena to any given law. Mea- 
sured from the centre of the shadow of the head of the 
observer towards the right, for example, when the sun 
had considerable altitude, such as 40° or 50°, a large 
number of beautifully prismatic drops were found pen- 
dent on blades of grass at different unequal angular dis- 
tances of from 54° to 28° or 30°. Nor did the produc- 
tion of the colour seem to depend upon the spherical 
form usually assigned to the dew-drop; for on examining 
the drops closely with a compound botanical microscope, 
Dr. Scoresby found a great difference in their relative 
positions and forms. Most of them were pendent on 
blades of grass, but the globules in many cases deviated 
considerably from the spherical form,—some being too 
weighty for the attraction of cohesion, so that they 
assumed an egg-like shape; and others being of so defi- 
cient a weight. as to appear like half eggs suspended 
from the longer axis; for in all cases the part attached 
to the blade of grass was necessarily flattened. Figs. 
1,2, and 3, show some of the forms examined. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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“ The order of the colours and the position of the 
observer will be made more intelligible by reference to 
the figure, which represents the shadow of the observer, 
and the small circular marks in the imaginary concentric 
bands around the head of the figure, the positions of the 
drops which were observed—the width of the bands 
being designed to indicate the limits through the angu- 
lar “dimensions across which, in the direction of the 
dotted line drawn from the eye of the figure, the different 
colours of the spectrum successively appeared. 

It has been already remarked that the unassisted eye 
seldom detects more than orange colour in the dew-drop, 
and that not io | distinctly. It occurred to our inge- 
nious and scientific inquirer, that the parallax occasioned 
by the distance of the eyes might actually bring a dif- 
ferent tint to each eye, and so confuse or mix up two 
tints. And this was found to be so far the fact in obser- 
ving the nearer drops of dew, that when examined by one 
eye through a tube or small hole in any interposed sub- 
stance, more distinct tints were seen. Reflected ob- 
liquely from a plane mirror, however, with one eye 
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SHADOW OF THE OBSERVER ON THE GROUND, WITH THE BACE 
TO THE SUN. 


placed near the reflecting surface, the spectrum became 
much more obvious and capable of analysis into different 
distinct tints. 

These beautiful phenomena of the dew-drop may be 
likewise observed on hanging aqueous drops in general. 
In certain respects the drops from a shower of rain,— 
from fog,—or even from a copious shower of the 
watering-pot—will afford the fitting forms for interesting 
chromatic effects; but still the greater roundness of the 
dew-drops, and their more distinct separateness, give 
them a decided advantage. Similar effects of colour 
may also be seen during sunshine in any globular vessel 
filled with water. In very small globules of glass so 
filled, the phenomena more nearly approximate those of 
the dew-drop, as the size of ordinary glass-vessels causes 
the colour to be seen only at the extreme verge of the 
globe, with a combination of tints, whilst in the small 
dew-drop the different tints become generally resolved, 
as toany discriminating power in the eye, into a uniform 
colour, varying only by a change of the angle at which 
it is observed in respect to the position of the sun. In 
all cases, however, in which these phenomena are ob- 
served, the small telescope becomes a most important 
acquisition, by removing the indistinctness and dubious- 
ness which necessarily belong to colour when the angle 
subtended by the luminous coloured object is very 
minute. 

The Rev. Dr. Scoresby concludes his notice of the 
colours of the dew-drop by connecting them with the 
colours of the rain-bow. He says:— 


Whilst the departure from the true spherical form occa 
sions in the colour of the dew-drop such uncertainty as to 
the angle at which the spectral phenomenon may appear ; 
the regularity of the form of the rain-drop whilst descend- 
ing through the air, and the free and perfect operation of 
the attraction of cohesion, yield obviously the fitting opti- 
cal conditions for the correspondency in the angular posi- 
tion, with respect to the sun, of the rain-bow. There should 
however, be, according to theory, a minute deviation from 
the true spherical form in the descending rain-drops, arising 
from the resistance of the air; and that deviation ought to 
be different in degree according to the magnitude of the 
rain-drops. For as drops of unequal magnitude will 
descend with different rates of speed, the resisting action 
of the air against the under surface of the drops will 
occasion unequal measures of compression ; whilst a shower 
of rain, consisting of drops of unequal size, should, it is pre- 
sumed, afford spectral angles of somewhat different. magni- 
tudes. Theory, I think, would fairly lead to such a con- 
clusion. And if so, may we not herein discern the cause, 
posibly, of that phenomenon in the rainbow which so far as 

am aware, has not been explained, of supernumerary 
arches? Qn an occasion in which I once observed a rainbow 
with three or four such arches of singular beauty, the 
colours of the supernumerary arches were green, and (as 
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appeared to my eyes) purple or violet. This splendid iris 
(comprising primary, secondary, and supernumerary arches), 
was seen at Bridlington Quay, August 12, 1826, at 5 p.m., 
during a heavy partial shower of rain. The whole pheno- 
mena conveyed the impression of a magnificent canopy of 
vertical arches, or ribs of arches, diminishing in distinctness 
as if the observer were looking into an immense structure, 
spanning the heavens, of one grand arch illuminated with 
ethereal light, and enriched with the brilliancy of the pre- 
cious gems, 





OLD ENGLISH NAVIGATORS. 


MARTIN FROBISHER AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
I. 


Tue reader will remember that the “Old English Navi- 
gators,” Willoughby, Chancelor, and Burroughs, acquired 
celebrity in an attempt to discover a north-east passage 
to China, round the coast of Russia. The disasters 
which they experienced somewhat deterred other naviga- 
tors from following in their caieer; but a new idea 
sprang up, or rather an old idea was revived, that a 
passage to China might be found round the northern 
coast of America. Martin Frobisher, one of the daring 
but noble spirits of his age, conceived that such a passage 
might be found, and was willing to undergo the hard- 
ships and perils of the venture. He resolved within 
himself to make the attempt, and either to return with a 
verification of his suppositions, or not to return at all. 

But although he had the mind and the ability for the 
enterprise, yet he lacked the means of putting it in 
operation. -During fifteen years he solicited the mer- 
chants of London to furnish him a ship; but as they 
could not see a reasonable prospect of profitable ad- 
venture, they declined; he then submitted his plans to 
some officers of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. He 
had the good fortune to meet with the support of Dudley, 
earl of Warwick, and, as Hakluyt says, “by little and 
little, with no small expense and pain, brought his cause 
to some perfection, and had drawn together so many 
adventurers, and such summes of money as might well 
defray a reasonable charge to furnish himself to sea 
withal.” He was enabled to prepare two small vessels 
of twenty and twenty-five tons burthen respectively, and 
a pinnace of ten tons, which he loaded with twelve 
months’ provisions for his crew. 

His two vessels, the Gabriel and the Michael, 
set sail from London on the 7th of June, 1576; and 
when they arrived at Greenwich, at which place Queen 
Elizabeth was then staying, they fired their guns in 
compliment to her; “ Her Majesty beholding the same, 
commended it, and bade us farewell, with shaking her 
hand at us out of the window.” When they had pro- 
ceeded on their voyage a considerable distance north- 
west of England, the crew of the Michael became dis- 
trustful and fearful, and returned back to England, 
bringing gloomy tidings of the probable fate of the rest. 
But Frobisher was not a man to be daunted; although 
one of his masts was sprung, and another had gone 
overboard, he proceeded onwards, feeling confident, to 
use his own words, “that the sea at length must needs 
have an ending, and that some land should have a 
beginning that way.” 

There appears reason to believe, as far as his description 
can now be understood, that the first Jand Frobisher saw 
was the southern point of Greenland, and that he thence 
crossed the entrance of what was afterwards called 
Davis’s Strait, towards the northern part of Labrador. 
He espied two headlands, divided by a bay or strait, 
which he named Frobisher’s Straits, while he named the 
southern headland after Queen Elizabeth. On the 21st 
of July, he entered the straits, and voyaged about fifty 
leagues along it, having a mainland on either side. . To 
show how confused were the ideas entertained at that 
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we may state that he fancied the shore on his right hand 

to be Asia, and that on the left America! 
| He went ashore, and found signs of fire on the 
ground ; and ascending to the top of a hill, he perceived 
a number of small objects floating in the sea at a dis- 
tance: these he at first supposed to be porpoises or seals, 
but upon a nearer view, he found them to be small 
leathern boats filled with men. The natives having 
caught sight of the boat in which he came on shore, 
tried to capture it, but he was able to repel their attacks. 
He afterwards succeeded in opening a correspondence 
with them: they brought salmon and raw meat, and 
gave seal-skin dresses, bears’ skins, &c., in exchange for 
bells, looking-glasses, and other trinkets ; “and to show 
their agility, they tried many masteries upon the ropes 
of the ship after our mariners’ fashion, and appeared to 
be very strong of their armes and nimble of their 
bodies.” But this show of amity was very short-lived ; 
five of his crew going on shore were captured in their 
boat and never more heard of, so that he was deprived 
of his only boat, and of some of his crew whom he could 
ill spare. 

He now began to think of returning to England; but 
being desirous of bringing with him one of the natives, 
“as a token that he had been to this spot, and, therefore, 
to deceive the deceivers, he wrought a pretty policy.” 
This “ pretty policy” was to ring a little hand-bell 
within sight and hearing of the natives on the shore, 
and to intimate by gestures that he would give it to any 
one who came for it in a canoe. The natives were wary, 
and would not at first place themselves within reach of 
the captain ; but one of them having at length done so, 
Frobisher seized the man by the arms and dragged him 
up into the ship. The man is said to have bitten his 
tongue completely through in very vexation ; but he was 
brought to England, where he died soon afterwards. 
Some time previously, while sailing up the Straits, he 
sent some of his men on shore, with orders to bring him 
whatever articles, living or dead, they might find on the 
shore, as a token of possessing the country in the 
Queen’s name. Some of the crew brought flowers, 
some grass; and one man brought a piece of black stone 
resembling coal in colour, but so heavy as to appear like 
metal. ‘This little incident had a remarkable effect at a 
subsequent period. 

Frobisher returned homeward, and arrived in England 
on the 2nd of October. He was received with much 
attention by all parties, as one who had visited lands 
never before seen by Europeans. All his friends asked 
him for some token of his adventures, and at length he 
had nothing to give them but fragments of this black 
stone. The lady of one of the “ merchant adventurers” 
who had helped to fit out the expedition, happened to 
throw a piece of this stone into the fire, where, after 
remaining some time, it acquired a golden, glittering 
appearance. It was sent to a refiner in London, who 
pronounced that it contained a small portion of pure 
gold. Need we say what was the result >—Everybody 
conceived the idea that the black stone was an ore of 
gold—that the newly-found country might contain abun- 
dance of it—and that riches were at the command of 
those who would undertake the fitting out of another 
expedition. 

A new voyage was very soon planned, the professed 
object being rather the searching for the precious ore 
than the discovery of new lands. On the 26th of May, 
1577, Frobisher set sail from Blackwall on his new 
expedition, having under his command one of the royal 
ships, of two hundred tons burthen, called the Ayde, 
together with two smaller vessels, the Gabriel and the 
Michael, fitly appointed with men, munitions, and pro- 
visions for one year’s service. He had with him about 
forty gentlemen and soldiers, and a hundred seamen. 
They left England, and proceeded over to the coast of 





time respecting the relative position of Asia and America, | 





Greenland in safety, where they thought it, not unnatu- 
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rally, ‘a marvellous thing to behold of what great big- 
ness and depth some islands of ice be here, some seventie, 
some eightie fathome under water, besides that which is 
above, seeming islands more than half a mile in circuit.” 

The ships crossed from Greenland to their old spot, 
Frobisher’s Straits, and encountered a storm in the way ; 
but having surmounted this with a little damage, they 
presences up the Straits. On the 18th of July Frobisher 
anded on the north shore of the Straits, taking with 
him a company of “goldfinders,” to search for the 
precious ore which had brought them so far from home ; 
“but he could not get in all that land a piece so bigge as 
a walnut, where the first was found,” They, therefore, 
proceeded to some other parts, and collected a consider- 
able quantity of the ore. On the following day Fro- 
bisher, accompanied by forty gentlemen and soldiers, 
went again on shore, to reconnoitre the country, and 
make further discoveries. Some of the party were left 
in charge of the boats, while others proceeded inland, 
where they erected a column of large stones on the top 
of a hill, in honour of their patrons at home. While 
returning to the boats they espied some of the natives, 
who made signals, as if desirous of a conference. Fro- 
bisher sent two of his men on one side, and held up two 
fingers, as a signal that the natives should do likewise. 
The four men thus met, and established a kind of treaty 
of commerce, thus conducted—* They doe use to lay 
down of their merchandize upon the ground, so much as 
they mean to part withal, and so looking that the other 
partie with whom they make trade should doe the like, 
they themselves doe depart, and then if they doe like of 
their mart they come again, and take in exchange the 
others’ merchandize; otherwise, if they like not, they 
take their own and depart.” 

Frobisher and his party proceeded towards his ships, 
but previously laid a plan which was at best somewhat 
injudicious ; this was, to lay hold of two of the natives, 
take them forcibly on board, give trinkets and toys to 
one of them, whom he would then send back to shore, 
and to retain the other as interpreter. Frobisher and 
one of his officers took this duty upon themselves, and 
having engaged two of the natives in a meeting, suddenly 
seized them; but the ground being slippery with snow, 
the natives speedily got out of the hands of their captors, 
ran to a hollow in the rocks where their bows and arrows 
were hidden, and soon commenced a serious attack. 
Frobisher was shot in the back with an arrow, and would 
probably have lost his life had he not soon reached the 
spot where his soldiers were placed to guard the boats. 
The two natives now ran away; but a Cornishman who 
was in the boat, and who was known to be a good 
wrestler, ran after them, and, coming up to one of them, 
**shewed his companion such a Cornish tricke, that he 
made his sides ake against the ground for a moneth 
after; and so being stayed, he was taken alive and 
brought away, but the other escaped.” 

The adventurers could not go on board that night, on 
account of a storm which greatly endangered the ships ; 
so they made shift to pass the night on shore, reaching 
the vessel in safety on the following day. Two or three 
days afterwards they went ashore at another part, made 
a fire, and the “‘goldfinders” assayed some of the ore which 
had been taken, and which they found to contain a por- 
tion of gold. Some of the gentlemen attached to the 
expedition begged Frobisher to allow them to travel 
thirty or forty leagues inland, as a means of making 
further discoveries; but he, considering “the greedie 
desire which our country hath to a present savour and 
returne of gaine,” resolved to direct his energies to the 
collecting of as much ore as possible. The principal 
members of the party, therefore, went on shore from time 
to time, travelling from place to place in search of ore, and 
taking with them the captive native as a sort of inter- 
preter or guide. When they had reached about thirty 
leagues up the Straits, they came to a spot where abun- 
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dance of the ore was to be seen; and Frobisher deter- 
mined to gather the bulk of his load here. Every man 
of the party, from the captain downwards, set his hand 
to work, and gathered the ore ; and a message was then 
sent to bring up the ships to that point. On one part 
of the shore the adventurers met with some huts, which 
are described as being very much like the Esquimaux 
huts of our own day. During the absence of Frobisher, 
some of the crew of the Ayde had been on shore, and 
had seen sundry articles belonging to their five poor 
countrymen who had been captured the year before. 
This led soon afterwards to a conflict with a party of 
natives, which ended in the death of seyeral. 

A few days afterwards, while the miners were still 
engaged in digging ore, a large party of natives appeared, 
as if to claim a native who had been captured in the 
recent skirmish. Frobisher, by means of signs, required 
from them the restitution of the five men who had been 
captured the year before, promising not only to release 
the man and woman, but also to make them presents. 
The natives made signs that the men were still living, and 
should be delivered up, and intimated that the captain 
should write a letter to be conveyed to them, “ for they 
knew right well the use we have of writing.” It appeared, 
however, that this show of amity on the part of the natives 
was insincere: the. fiye Englishmen were never more 
heard of, 

As the season of the year was now much advanced, 
Frobisher thought it advisable to return home. He loaded 
his vessel with about two hundred tons of ore, with which 
he set sail; and the ships, though dispersed by violent 
storms, arrived safely in England. Frobisher was received 
with high honours by the Queen, who gave the name of 
Meta Incognita to the newly-discovered country. Her 
Majesty was delighted to find that the matter of the gold 
ore had appearance and made show of great riches and 
profit, and that the hope of the passage to Cathaia (China) 
by this last voyage greatly increased. The measures taken 
in consequence of this success must be noticed in another 
article, 





Ir is a very wonderful thing that a being such as man, 
placed on a little globe of earth, in a little corner of the 
universe cut off from all communication with the other 
systems which are dispersed through the immensity of space ; 
imprisoned as it were on the spot where he happens to he 
born; almost utterly ignorant of the variety of spiritual 
existences, and circumscribed in his knowledge of material 
things, by their remoteness, magnitude, or minuteness; a 
stranger to the nature of the very pebbles on which he 
treads; unacquainted, or but very obscurely informed, by 
his natural faculties, of his condition after death ; —it is very 
wonderful, that a being such as this should reluctantly 
receive, or fastidiously reject, the instruction of Tux Erernan 
Gop! Or, if this is saying too much, that he should 
hastily, negligently, or triumphantly conclude, that the 
Supreme Being never had condescended to instruct the race 
of man, It might properly have been expected, that a 
rational being, so circumstanced, would have sedulously 
inquired into a subject of such vast importance; that he 
would not have suffered himself to have been diverted from 
the investigation by the pursuit of wealth, or honour, or any 
temporal concern; much less by notions taken up without 
attention, arguments admitted without examination, or 
prejudices imbibed in early youth, from the profane ridicule 
or impious jestings of sensual and immoral men. Some 
diffculties will undoubtedly remain, and it would be a 
miracle, greater than any we are instructed to believe, if 
there remained none ;—if a being with but five scanty inlets 
of knowledge, separated but yesterday from his mother 
earth, and to-day sinking again into her bosom, could 
fathom the depths of the wisdom and knowledge of Him, 
which is, which was, and which is to come, Taz Lorv Gop 
Amicuty,—Bisnop Watson, 


Nature creates and produces, at one and the same time, the 
rudiments and principles of the whole body, and of every 
component part.—Bacon, 
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EASY LESSONS IN CHESS. 
VI 


WE come now to the most important feature in the 
game of chess—the art of opening the game—an art 
which it is necessary to acquire for the management, 
either of a successful attack, or of a’skilful defence. You 
must endeavour to play out your pieces in such a way 
as to oppose those of your adversary and not obstruct 
your own. 

On examining the powers of the pieces at the com- 
mencement of the game, we are struck with the fact, 
that, with the exception of the knights, they are abso- 
lutely nothing. Your K. Kt. commands two white 
squares, and your Q. Kt. two black squares, but the 
other pieces are incapable of moving. Your first object 
therefore, is to play your pawns in such a way as to 
liberate your pieces as efficiently as possible. If you 
move K. R. P., or Q. R. P., two squares you will able 
afterwards to move the Rook either one or two steps 
forward. K. Kt. P., or Q. Kt. P. two squares, liberates 
the Bishops to some small extent. K.B.P. one 
square enables the K. to move to K. B. second. Q. B. P. 
one sq. opens a diagonal of three squares to the Queen. 
Q. P. two squares, gives to the Queen a range of two 
squares, and to the Q. B. a range of five squares. But 
K. P. two squares gives a range of four squares to the 
Queen, and five squares to the King’s Bishop. You see 
therefore that K. P. two squares is the most desirable 
move wherewith to open the game. There is also another 
reason why this move is desirable—the pawn occupies a 
portion of the centre of the board. Two pawns abreast at 
your K. fourth, and Q, fourth squares supported by 
pawns and pieces, must be considered as your best 
military positson, and maintained with all the skill in 
your power. 

The same reasons which render K. P. two sq. a 
good opening move for you, apply also to your antago- 
nist. Your second move generally determines the 
nature of the game to be played: you have it therefore 
in your own power to determine the opening, the first 
few moves of your adversary being purely defensive. 
Your object therefore is to form an attack, and allow 
him no time to contrive a counter-attack. For this 
purpose every move must be carefully considered before 
it is made; for it happens nearly always that the gain 
or loss of a game depends on the first bad move or the 
first Jost move on either side. We distinguish between 
a bad move and a Jost move. A Lad move is one that 
entails immediate loss;—a lost move is that which does 
not subserve the general scheme of the game—a move 
which, not being actually bad, is out of place, and may 
with a skilful antagonist transfer the attack from your 
hands to his. The advantage of the first move is not 
sufficient to decide the game in your favour; but your 
antagonist may win if you once neglect to play the 
proper move at the proper time: if both parties play 
correctly the game ought to be drawn. 

We have spoken of losing moves: strive after the 
reverse of this ; endeavour from the very commencement 
of the game to play so as to gain moves: you will thus 
succeed either in blocking up your adversary’s | yay 
and thus obtain an open field wherein to form and pro- 
secute an attack; or in advaneing your pawns so as to 
get one of them gueened before your adversary is in 2 
condition to avail himself of this valuable privilege. 
This is the advice of the great De la Bourdonnais, and 
we hope that you will soon be able to appreciate it and 
profit by it. 

The openings to which we are about to invite attention 
will contain various specimens both of good and of bad 
play on either side. We shall not allow all the good 
play to be on your side, and all the bad on the side of 
your adversary. We shall adopt a medium course, so 
that you may be the better enabled to follow out the 
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ame of an error which at first view may appear 
slight. 

Our attention will now be directed to four openings 
which are respeetively called :— 

1. Tue Krne’s Bisnor’s Game,—which is com 
menced by both players moving the King’s Pawn two 
squares, and then the first player moves his King’s 
Bishop to Queen’s Bishop’s fourth square. 

2. Tue Kine’s Knicut’s Game—Each player 
moves out the King’s Pawn two squares, and then the 
first player moves King’s Knight to King’s Bishop’s 
third square. 

3. THe Kinc’s GAmpit.—Each party plays King’s 
Pawn two squares, and then the first player moves his 
King’s Bishop’s Pawn two squares. 

4. Tue Queen’s GamBit. Each player moves out 


his Queen’s Pawn two squares, and then the first player 
plays Queen’s Bishop’s Pawn two squares. 


Tue Kino’s Bisuor’s Game. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K. P. two squares. 1. K. P. two squares. 

2. K. B. to Q. B. fourth square. ‘ 2. K.B. to Q. B. fourth sq. 

The game is thus properly opened on both sides. 
You play the bishop to this square in preference to any 
other, because here it attacks your adversary’s K. B. P. 
which is the weakest part of his game, that pawn being 
defended by the King only. The same remarks apply 
to your adversary’s second move. 


3. Q. B. P. one square. 8. Q. to K. second square. 


Your object in moving Q. B. P. is to be enabled to 
play Q. P.two squares at your fourth move ; this inten- 
tion is foreseen by your adversary, and frustrated by 
his third move. You cannot now plersts P. two squares 
without loss; as for example :— 

4. P. takes P. 
5. Q. takes P. checking. 


6. Q. takes Q. 
7. K. B. to Q. Kt. third sq. 


4. Q. P. two squares. 

5. P. takes P. 

6. Q. to K. second square. 

7. Kt. takes Q. 

You have thus lost one pawn and isolated another, 
—disadvantages which ought to lose you the game. 

Let us now retrace the last four moves, and instead 
of moving Q. P. two squares at your fourth move you 
play 

4. K. Kt. to B. third square. 

Your fourth move is now a very good one: it places 
your K. Kt. in the best position he can occupy at the 
commencement of the game, and gives you liberty to 
castle. Black’s fourth move is also good: it liberates 
his Q. B., and gives additional support to K. P. and 
K. B. 

5. Castles. 5. K. Kt: to B. third sq. 


By the important operation of castling you place 
your King in a safe position and bring a Rook into play. 
Remember that the more pieces you have at liberty the 
greater will be your powers of attack or defence. 
Black plays out his K. Kt. in good time to the best 
position, and intends to castle presently. 


6. Q. P. two squares. 6. K. B. to Q. Kt. third sq. 


Having castled you can play Q. P. two, not only with 
perfect safety, but with advantage. By this move you 
liberate. your piéces in proper order, and are ready to 
take advantage of the first bad or lost move of your 
adversary. He did quite right to retire with his B. to 
Q. Kt. third. If he had taken P. with P., you would 
also have taken P. with P. compelling his B. to retreat, 
and thus leaving you with two pawns in the centre 
in a capital position. 

7. Q. B. to K. Kt. fifth square. 


The object of this move is not only to bring a valu- 
able piece into play, but also to defend your K. P. from 
the attack of the Kt.; for you will observe that Black 


4. Q. P. one square. 


7. The same. 





cannot move his Kt. without exposing his Q. to the attack 
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of your Q. B. Besides, when the K. Kt. is thus advan- 
tageously placed, it is often good play to exchange him 
for your Q. B. In the present instance he cannot prevent 
ou from doing so on account of the position of his Q. 
lack makes a similar move to your own in order to 
get his Q.B. into play and change off your Kt. 

8. Q. Kt. to Q. second square. 

In order to maintain a Kt. at your K. B. third square, 
you bring out Q. Kt. If he now take your K. Kt. with 
the B., you must not retake with K. Kt. P. beeause you 
would thereby expose your K. You would retake with 
Q. Kt., and thus have the advantage of a much better 
position. Black foresees this, and with the two-fold 
object of winning a pawn and breaking up your centre 
pawns he plays 

8. K. P. takes Q. P. 

9. P. takes P. 9. K. B.. takes P. 

You retake P. with P. because you cannot move K. Kt. 
without losing your Q. For the same reason he takes 
P. at your Q. 4th, and does wina pawn. But the move 
is a bad one, as you will presently see. He ought to 
have Castled or moved his Q. Kt. to Q. 2nd. 

10. Q. to Q. Kt. third square. *10. K. B. to Q. Kt. third square. 

You attack his Q. Kt. P. which if he allows you to 
capture, you win also his Q. R.; he therefore covers the 
Kt. P. by moving back his K. B. You also bring 
another piece to bear upon his K. B. P. 


11. K.P. one square. 11. P. takes P. 

12. K. Kt. takes P. 

By advancing your K. P., you attack his K. Kt. 
which cannot be moved’ on’ account of the position of 
your Q. B. and his Q.; he gets rid of the attack for the 
moment by taking your P. with his Q. P. - You then 
retake P. with K. Kt.—he dare not take Kt. with his 
Q., because you would immediately play’ one of your 
Rooks to K. sq., attacking both Q. and K. and it would be 
useless for him to interpose Q. B. at K. 7th sq., because 
you will capture the B. with the R., and still win his Q. 
He therefore plays, 


12. Q. B. to K. third square. 


. 13. Q. R. to K. square. 13. Castles. 


You thus bring a powerful piece to assist in the attack 
which he hopes to escape from by castling:—a privilege 
of which he ought to have availed himself earlier, 


14. Q. Kt. to K. fourth square. 14. K. R. to K. square. 


By this move you still further strengthen your attack. 
Black moves his Rook in order to strengthen the King’s 
file, where he thinks the attack is likely to begin. 
Observe the difference between your game and his— 
all your pieces are usefully employed—his Q. R. and 
Q. Kt. contribute nothing to the defence of his game, 
and even his K. Kt. cannot be moved on account of your 
Bishop. 

15. K. Kt. takes K.B. P. 


This is very fine play. When Black moved away his 
R. from the defence of this pawn, he did not foresee 
this move. Black had three other modes of playing 
which we will consider presently. You have now a won 
game before you. 


15. K. to B. square. 


16. Q. Kt. takes Kt. 16. P. takes Kt. 

17. R. takes B. 17. Q. takes Kt. 

18 Q. B. toK. R. sixth, Checking, 18. K. to Kt. square. 
19. R. takes R. and Checkmates. 


The following diagram gives the position of the pieces 
after the 15th move of the White. Black had three 
other moves which it may be profitable to examine. 


WHITE. A BLACK. 


15. Q. takes Kt. 
16. P. takes Kt. 


16. Kt. takes Kt. checking. 
17. K. to Kt. second square: 


17. R. takes B. 


18. B. takes P, checking, and 
wins easily, 
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B. 
15. K. takes Kt. 
16. P. takes Kt. 
17. Q. to K. B. square. 


16. Kt. takes Kt. 

17. R. takes B. 

18. R. takes K. B. P. checking, 
discovering check and winning Q 


Cc. 
15. B. takes Kt. 


16. Kt. takes Kt. checking and 
winning Q. 
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In order to understand and profit by this game, much 
careful attention will be required on the part of the 
student. . We have preferred to analyse a whole game, 
(as conducted by skilful players,) rather than the few 
opening moves of mary games. -In the one case the in- 
terest of the student. is kept alive and his progress 
ensured; in the other case his attention is likely to be 
distracted by fragments. of games accompanied by varia- 
tions. We shall therefore during the next few lessons, 
prefer to present him with whole games illustrative of 
the four principal openings, until we think he ought to 
have acquired in some degree the discriminating art of 
playing the proper move at the proper time. 














WEIGHT AND HEAT OF AIR. 

Tue remarkable difference in the density of the air at dif- 
ferent heights is  epesmee« d worthy of our attention ; for 
the capacity in the atmosphere for receiving and containing 
heat from the sun’s rays depends on this peculiarity in its 
condition. It is well known that the air is much more warm 
on low than on high grounds: but it is, perhaps, not so 
generally understood that this arises from the difference of 
density in the air at the two places. If we take a pound- 
weight of air near the sea’s level, and another pound-weight 
at a spot a mile above the sea, we shall find that each pound 
contains precisely the same quantity of heat; but in the 
case of that taken near the sea the air will feel warm, and in 
the case of the other the air will feel cool. This seems a 
contradiction, yet it isa truth. A pound-weight of air taken 
near the sea is compact in substance, and goes into a compa- 
ratively small bulk ; but that taken from a high part of the 
utmosphere is thin, and occupies a much larger space. This 
explains why the thin air on high grounds is seemingly 
colder than on low situations. Aloft the air is as warm as 
it is below, but there is less of it—the particles are more 
widely asunder; and this produces the effect of a greater 
coldness. Properly speaking, the cold in high situations 
arises from the want of air, rather than from the air itself.— 
Jackson’s Agriculture. 
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